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If  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  if 
partisan  federal  legislation  and  political  sermons  of  Republican 
New  England  preachers,  could  solve  the  Negro  question,  then 
this  problem  ought  no  longer  to  be  considered  insoluble.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  these  attempted  remedies  have  proved  to  be  una- 
vailing specifics,  and  this  Negro  problem  still  exists  in  its  origi- 
nal relations,  to  vex  society  and  to  disturb  our  political  equi- 
librium, then  its  solution,  if  there  be  any,  must  be  discovered 
beyond,  the  edicts  of  federal  power  and  beyond  the  misleading 
sympathies  of  Northern  philanthropists. 

This  Negro  question  is  still  a  running  sore  in  our  body  poli- 
tic. The  lapse  of  time,  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  white  race  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Negro  and  to  elevate  him  to  a 
higher  plane  of  responsibility  and  civilization,  the  extraordinary 
efforts  made  by  the  federal  government  to  encourage  and  be- 
friend him,  have  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  placing  the  Negro  in 
a  self-reliant  or  satisfactory  position.  His  craving  for  federal 
tutorship  is  still  unsatisfied.  The  white  man's  patience  is  to-day 
taxed  as  ever  by  the  unending  complaints  of  the  Negro  and  his 
friends.  His  grievances  must  continue  to  engage  the  anxious 
thought  of  the  statesmen  of  this  country,  and  his  anomalous  mis- 
fortunes must  continue  to  appeal  to  what  he  considers  the  inex- 
haustible sympathies  of  the  white  race.  He  still  yearns  for  this 
fruitless  agitation  touching  his  rights  and  his  status,  indifferent 
to  the  fact  that  no  race  has  had  such  adventitious  advantages  to 
aid  it  to  carve  out  its  destiny  and  to  achieve  relative  success. 
What  more  can  be  done  or  ought  to  be  done  to  carry  on  this  un- 
successful experiment  of  balancing  or  equalizing  the  condition 
of  the  white  and  Negro  races  in  this  country?  If  previous  at- 
tempts founded  on  a  false  estimate  of  the  moral  attributes  or 
mental  capacity  of  the  Negro  have  been  attended  with  conse- 
quences so  disappointing  to  both  races,  will  a  persistence  in  the 
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could  many  of  our  domestic  industries  have  continued  without 
the  import  of  crude  or  partly  manufactured  materials  from  abroad. 
This  mutual  dependence  or  interdependence  of  nations  is  too 
generally  admitted  to  make  it  worth  while  to  waste  time  on  the 
theoriesof  a  few  incapable  persons  who  advocate  national  isola- 
tion, with  whom  discussion  is  useless.     The  benefit  of  foreign 
commerce,  under  certain  conditions,  is  fully  admitted  by  eveiy 
one.     It  may  be  admitted  that  the  duties  upon  foreign  imports 
give  a  different  direction  to  domestic  industry,  but  the  effect, 
whether  beneficial  or  otherwise,  of  our  present  system  of  duties, 
has  been,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  very  greatly  exaggerated 
by  the  representations  of  both  sides  in  the  discussion  of  the  sys- 
tem.    When  this  becomes  a  part  of  the  common  conviction,  the 
reform  of  the  tariff,  admitted  by  both  parties  to  be  necessary,  may 
be   entered   upon  by  reasonable  men  without  bitter  contention, 
and  with  the  simple  purpose  of  adjusting  the  necessary  revenue 
duties  so  as  to  give  the  widest  scope  to   the  development  of 
domestic  industry,  and  to  interpose  the  least  obstruction  to  th^e 
exchange  of  product  for  product,  in  which  our  foreign  commerce 
must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  consist. 

The  point  to  which  I  desire  to  give  prominence  in  this  treatise 
is,  that  in  spite  of  the  depreciation  and  the  fluctuations  in  the 
currency,  and  in  spite  of  the  ill-adjusted  burden  of  taxation  of 
all  kinds  which  is  now  admitted  by  all  parties,  whether  under  a 
tariff,  under  the  internal  revenue  system,  or  under  State  and 
municipal  assessments,  the  effect  of  these  minor  forces  has  been 
but  to  retard  in  some  measure  the  great  progress  of  this  country. 
Confidence  and  credit  have  been  based  on  the  progress  which  is 
assured  by  the  application  of  invention  and  of  science  to  human 
welfare ;  these  elements  of  commerce  have  far  more  than  counter- 
balanced the  blunders  and  stupidities  of  financial  legislation,  and 
will  ultimately  force  our  fiscal  system  into  harmony  with  the 
higher  laws  of  material  progress. 

If  some  of  the  computations  presented  in  this  treatise  are 
already  familiar  to  my  readers,  I  can  only  justify  their  repetition 
by  having  brought  them  down  to  a  later  date. 

Edward  Atkinson. 
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8ame  efforts  and  a  vain  indulgence  in  the  same  expectations  guar- 
antee that  the  Negro  will  take  one  step  onward  in  the  direction 
of  his  future  social  or  political  advancement?  If  not,  there  must 
be  some  ineradicable  cause  that  arrests  and  impedes  his  progress, 
armed  as  he  is  with  political  power,  and  surrounded  as  he  is  by 
the  stimulating  forces  that  produce  the  wonderful  social  develop- 
ments of  this  age. 

If  the  Negro  race,  having  had  equal  advantages  with  the 
white  race,  has  remained  stationary,  inert,  dependent,  and  un- 
progressive  in  the  stirring  competition  which  impels  the  human 
race  to-day  to  such  wonderful  achievements,  then  there  must  be 
some  fundamental  law  more  potent  than  municipal  legislation  and 
more  absolute  than  moral  precepts,  that  inexorably  governs  the 
relations  of  the  Negro  to  white  society  and  to  government. 

The  Gulf  Stream,  that  river  in  the  ocean  with  its  own  current 
and  higher  temperature,  is  no  more  distinctly  separated  from  the 
ocean  than  is  the  Negro  race  from  the  human  family,  although  a 
branch  of  it.  This  separation,  this  total  want  of  possible  assimi- 
lation^ this  social  estrangement,  produces  a  feeling  of  antipathy 
or  quasi  hostility  between  the  two  races,  North  as  well  as  South, 
the  only  difference  being  that  in  the  latter  section,  because  the 
Negroes  are  more  numerous,  the  manifestations  of  this  suppressed 
antagonism  are  unavoidably  more  frequent,  and  are  characterized 
by  more  intensity  and  more  serious  results,  because  both  races, 
whatever  be  the  provocation,  regard  them  as  the  incidents  of  a 
struggle  for  supremacy  and  domination. 

This  is  necessarilv  the  unfortunate  condition  of  a  country  in- 
habited by  two  such  distinct  and  antagonistic  races.  They  may 
enjov  long  periods  of  calm  and  peace,  but  some  sudden  unforeseen 
incident,  political,  religious,  educational,  social,  or  what  not,  may 
at  anv  moment  arouse  the  passions  of  race  hatred,  and  convulse 
societv  by  the  outbreak  of  race  conflicts.  For  New  England 
preachers,  sentimental  writers,  or  Republican  politicians  to  ex- 
press horror  and  surprise  at  these  occurrences,  is  only  a  profane 
protest  on  their  part  against  the  logical  results  of  the  work  of 
God,  and  an  insolent  demand  for  a  revision  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
The  real  cause  for  amazement  is,  considering  the  aggravating 
conditions  surrounding  Southern  societv,  and  the  inflammable 
10 
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material  upon  which  its  superstructure  now  rests,  that  these  con- 
flicts have  not  been  more  frequent  and  more  bloody. 

President  Lincoln,  conscious  of  the  gravity  of  this  Negro 
question,  could  well  be  appalled  at  the  possible  consequences  of 
the  perilous  situation  to  be  created  by  his  emancipation  procla- 
mation. He  directed  a  military  officer  of  high  rank  to  prepare 
for  him  a  report  upon  his  contemplated  scheme  of  a  forced  exo- 
dus of  the  Negro  population  from  this  country ;  the  number  of 
ships  required,  the  time  necessary,  and  the  cost  of  this  emigra- 
tion; and  expressed  great  regret  when  informed  that  the  scheme 
was  impracticable  and  impossible  of  execution.  Lincoln  under- 
stood this  Negro  question.  He  had  had  occasion  to  study  it  dur- 
ing his  great  debate  with  Douglas.  Even  after  he  proclaimed  the 
freedom  of  the  Negroes,  he  only  cautiously  ventured  to  suggest 
to  Governor  Hahn  of  Louisiana  that  the  right  to  vote  might 
be  conferred  on  those  who  had  volunteered  to  fight  for  the 
Union.  This  would  have  confined  the  suffrage  to  a  very  insig- 
nificant number.  As  regards  emancipation,  he  for  a  long-  time 
resisted  the  pressure  of  Massachusetts  fanatics.  That  State,  hav- 
ing no  longer  any  slaves,  uf  course  took  the  lead  in  emancipating 
the  slaves  belonging  to  other  people.  Governor  Andrew  sent 
word  to  Lincoln  that  if  he  would  sign  the  proclamation  of  eman- 
cipation, the  highways  and  by-ways  of  Massachusetts  would  swarm 
with  volunteers.  This  appears  ludicrous  in  the  light  of  subse- 
quent history,  but  it  gave  to  that  State  the  prominence  to  which 
she  aspired  on  this  Negro  question. 

Jefferson,  foreseeing  the  impending  crisis,  and  heartily  sym- 
pathizing with  his  unfortunate  fellow  countrymen  who  were  soon 
to  confront  this  terrible  visitation,  pitied  the  generation  that 
would  be  doomed  to  grapple  in  our  country  with  this  monster 
problem  of  race  antagonism  and  race  conflicts.  Until  we  are 
able  to  determine  the  true  cause  of  the  peculiar  and  anomalous 
antipathy  existing  between  these  two  races,  which  is  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  the  human  family  as  regards  its  social 
symptoms,  and  which  in  certain  portions  of  the  North  is  masked 
by  an  offensive  hypocrisy,  it  is  idle  to  speculate  about  remedies. 
If  we  should  discover  that  it  springs  from  natural  causes,  then 
we  must  admit  that  legislative  declarations,  even  in  the  form  of 
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constitutional  amendments,  or  benevolence,  even  when  preached 
from  New  England  pulpits,  can  have  but  little  power  against  it. 

The  Southern  white  people  have  suffered  great  injustice  by 
season  of  the  superficial  and  partisan  discussion  of  this  question. 
For  many  years  these  race  conflicts  were  used  as  an  argument  to 
discredit  the  loyalty  of  the  Southern  people  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Political  preachers  reveled  in  the  theory  that  they  were  the 
result  of  the  surviving  hatred  of  former  slave-owners  against  their 
liberated  slaves.  Senator  Chandler,  in  an  article  in  the  Forum, 
attributes  every  race  conflict  in  the  South  to  Democratic  deviltry 
and  a  political  determination  on  the  part  of  the  ex-confederates  to 
govern  the  nation.  Mr.  Cable  pleads  for  the  Negro  against  the 
oppression  of  the  Southern  white  race,  treating  the  question,  as 
so  many  others  have  fallaciously  treated  it,  as  one  of  mere  preju- 
dice against  color  and  caste.  The  cause  of  this  race  antagonism 
which  produces  race  conflicts  does  not  in  our  judgment  originate 
in  any  of  these  theories.  Its  source  is  proximately  connected 
with  considerations  of  far  deeper  significance,  and  is  traceable  to 
influences  far  more  ineffaceable  and  to  sentiments  far  more  firmly 
rooted.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  the  Negro  would  have  the  right 
to  appeal  to  the  enlightened  judgment  and  to  the  sense  of  justice 
of  the  American  people,  to  protect  him  against  the  unfeeling 
arrogance  and  relentless  proscription  which  he  has  so  long  en- 
dured as  the  result  of  the  white  man's  intolerance. 

Our  belief  is  that  this  condition  of  inequality  between  the 
Negro  and  the  white  race,  which  has  always  existed  and  will 
always  exist  in  this  country,  springs  from  a  consciousness  of  su- 
periority in  the  white  man,  and  from  a  consciousness  of  inferiority 
in  the  Negro,  enabling  the  former  to  claim  and  enforce  superior 
rights  and  privileges,  and  compelling  the  latter  to  recognize  and 
acquiesce  in  the  superiority  of  the  white  race.  The  resulting 
social  exclusion  with  its  attendant  disabilities,  which  would  de- 
grade and  destroy  the  self-respect  of  any  other  race,  the  Negro 
accepts  as  the  natural  outcome  of  the  unequal  relations  between 
the  two  races,  fixed  and  regulated  by  some  law  the  philosophy 
of  which  is  unknown  to  him,  but  whose  operation  he  seems  clearly 
to  understand. 

Even  if  we  could  admit,  without  doing  violence  to  every  tra- 
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dition  of  the  Negro  race,  that  the  Negro  is  morally  and  mentally 
equipped  to  stand  side  by  side  with  the  white  man,  and  battle 
with  equal  courage  and  equal  pride  for  the  cause  of  social  devel- 
opment and  civilization ;  that  he  is  sufficiently  equipped  to  share 
with  the  white  man  the  political  responsibility  of  governing,  and 
that  he  should  not  be  required  to  explain  why  it  is  that,  with  the 
same  physical  advantages  possessed  by  other  races,  he  has  pre- 
ferred to  envelop  himself,  from  time  immemorial,  in  dense  dark- 
ness and  revolting  barbarism ;  even  if  we  were  to  accept  as  cor- 
rect the  theory  so  often  promulgated,  that  the  difference  between 
the  white  man  and  the  Negro  is  merely  a  difference  in  the  color 
of  the  skin ;  yet,  so  long  as  the  Negro  is  a  socially  proscribed 
race,  his  position  must  remain  unchanged.     Social  ostracism,  as 
regards  a  race,  means  social  degradation ;  this  is  particularly  the 
case  at  the  North.     At  the  South  the  Negro  is  accorded  many 
privileges  in  the  family  circle  unknown  at  the  North.     The  rela- 
tions of  master  and  servant,  of  black  nurses  and  white  children, 
have  created  a  camaraderie  between  the  two  races  which  extends 
even  beyond  the    domestic    circle,  and   brings  them  in  closer 
sympathy.     The  white  man  at  the  South  does  not  feel  that  he 
is  derogating  from  his  self-respect  or  personal  dignity  because  he 
makes  this  concession  to  the  colored  man.  At  the  North  the  rela- 
tions between  the  whites  and  the  blacks  represent  a  cold,  stern, 
forbidding  estrangement.     The  Negro  seems  to  be  painfully  re- 
minded of  his  inferiority.     Brought  in  daily  contact  with  an  un- 
sympathetic white  race  at  the  North,  he  seems  to  have  discarded 
his  proverbial  hilarity,  and  presents  the  ludicrous  spectacle  of  a 
melancholy  negro.     Why  should  he  not  feel  like  an  unwelcome 
stranger,  when  he  is  surrounded  by  a  barrier  that  constantly  re- 
minds him  of  his  social  degradation  and  commands  him  to  stand 
on  the  outside  of  the  white  man's  circle?     Can  a  race  be  happy  or 
progressive  under  such  conditions,  living  in  an  atmosphere  where 
the  doctrines  of  equality,  fraternity,  and  universal  brotherhood 
are  so  ostentatiously  preached,  and  yet  where  ostracism  and  pro- 
scription in  their  most  offensive  forms  are  so  inexorably  practiced 
against  him  by  virtue  of  the  unwritten  social  edicts  of  the  white 
race?     When  the  terrible  curse  of  eternal  separation  was  uttered 
against  the  unfortunate  leper,  his  social  isolation  was  not  more 
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absolute  "'  degrading  than  is  the  Negro's  to-day  at  the  North. 
lie  is  M"i  allowed,  like  the  people  of  other  races,  to  rest  hisclaims 
to  social  recognition  ujx>n  his  individual  merits.  He  may  be  as 
well  educated,  as  polished,  as  well  bred,  as  refined  (and  we  have 
known  Kuehj  as  the  Irishman,  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  the  Jew, 
the  Ka-*l  Indian,  the  Portuguese,  the  American,  or  any  other 
jhts'>)i  of  any  other  race  or  nationality,  yet  he  alone,  because  of 
his  race,  is  subjected  to  the  disability  and  insult  of  social  exclu- 
sion. The  absurd  argument  of  the  right  of  a  man  to  admit  whom 
lie  pleases  into  his  parlor,  does  not  touch  the  question.  We  are 
diseussing  the  question  of  the  social  treatment  of  one  race  by  an- 
other race,  of  the  treatment  of  the  Negro  race  by  the  white  race. 

Take  the  case  of  the  Negro  in  Massachusetts.  We  select  that 
State  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  because  the  history  of  the  Negro 
nice  in  Massachusetts  presents  some  striking  points  of  contradic- 
tion. Massachusetts  has  always  been  the  hot-bed  of  agitation  on 
this  Negro  question.  At  the  very  time  that  the  Puritan  Boston 
ship-owners  were  admonishing  their  ship-captains  not  to  fail  to 
invoke*  daily  the  blessings  of  God  upon  the  prosperity  and  suc- 
cess of  their  Negro-stealing  and  Negro-trading  ventures,  and  when 
slavery  existed  in  its  worst  form — for  according  to  Dr.  Belknap, 
an  early  writer  in  Massachusetts.  "  Negro  children  were  considered 
an  incumbrance  in  a  family,  and  when  weaned  were  given  away 
like  puppies  " — at  the  very  time  when  slavery  in  Massachusetts 
furnished  such  an  inexhaustible  text,  writers  and  preachers  in 
that  State  did  not  hesitate  to  lecture  the  people  of  Virginia  upon 
the  sinfulness  of  slavery. 

So  to-day  the  Puritan  preachers  of  Massachusetts,  constituting 
themselves  the  special  champions  of  the  cause  of  the  Negro  at  the 
South,  overlook  the  wrong  and  injustice  that  the  Negro  race  suf- 
fers at  the  North,  and  bestow  all  their  sympathy  on  the  Negro  at 
the  South,  who  does  not  need  it.  The  Negro  at  the  South,  hav- 
ing been  educated  to  rest  content  with  his  allotted  rank,  has  no 
aspirations  to  attain  equality  with  the  white  race.  The  latter  has 
never  preached  to  him  the  doctrine  that  the  only  difference  be- 
tween him  and  the  white  man  is  in  the  color  of  his  skin.  What 
cruel  mockery,  what  shameless  hypocrisy,  what  a  satire  upon 
human  justice  tu  tell  the  Negro  in  Massachusetts  that  all  the  ave- 
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nues  to  wealth,  professional  distinction,  and  political  fame  are 
open  to  him ;  that  in  the  sight  of  God  he  is  the  equal  of  the 
white  man ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  brand  indelibly  upon  his 
forehead  the  stigma  of  his  social  proscription  and  social  degrada- 
tion.    Is  it  surprising  that,  although  equal  before  the  law,  he  is 
in  Massachusetts  what  he  was  fifty  years  ago,  the  waiter,  the 
bootblack,  the  barber,  the  porter,  and  nothing  more,  because  the 
irresistible  force  of  social  exclusion  condemns  him  to  confine  his 
efforts,  his  genius,  and  his  ambition  to  these  humble  avocations? 
We  must  remember  that  the  Puritan  fathers  in  Massachusetts 
justified  their  right  to  sell  Indians,  Negroes,  and  Quaker  children 
upon  some  theory.     The  Greek  frankly  defended  slavery  upon 
the  ground  of  intellectual  superiority  of  certain  races.     The  Ro- 
mans, always  ready  to  stimulate  military  pride  and  reward  mili- 
tary prowess,  based  it  upon  a  supposed  agreement  between  the 
victor  and  vanquished,  the  implied  stipulation  being  that  the  life 
of  the  conquered  was  spared  on  the  condition  that  his  perpetual 
services  should  belong  to  his  victorious  foe.     The  Puritan,  always 
prone  to  give  a  religious  sanction  and  a  pious  gloss  to  his  merce- 
nary misdeeds,  reconciled  slavery  to  his  conscience  by  inventing 
the  theory  that  he  was  the  favorite  of  Providence,  and  that  God 
clearly  intended  that  the  heathen  should  be  the  inheritance  of  the 
Puritan  saint.    The  Negroes  to-day  in  Massachusetts  are  no  longer 
Canaanites  or  Amalekites ;  they  are  our  brothers.     We  are  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family,  created  by  the  same  God,  having  equal 
claims  to  human  charity  and  human  justice.     Will  the  Puritan 
now  discover  some  religious  theory  to  justify  his  denial  to  the 
Negro  of  those  rights  so  essential  to  his  happiness  and  necessary 
to   his  advancement?     This  social  proscription  of  the  Negro  in 
Massachusetts,  in  the  face  of  the  gushing  sentimentality  professed 
for  him,  is  worse  than  civil  death.     It  is  a  perpetual  torture  to 
him.     What  consolation  can  he  find  in  the  fact  that  he  can  be- 
come a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  if  no  white  congregation  will  give 
him  a  call,  and  if  no  white  preacher  would  dare  to  affront  his 
congregation  by  exchanging  pulpits  with  him,  however  eloquent 
a  divine  he  might  be?     What  encouragement  is  it  to  him  to  be 
told  that  he  can  become  a  doctor,  when  he  knows  that  he  could 
not  get  beyond  the  kitchen  in  a  gentleman's  house,  however  emi- 
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nent  his  professional  attainments?  That  he  can  become  a  lawyer, 
when  the  highest  distinction  would  not  entitle  him  to  the  slight- 
est social  recognition?  That  he  can  become  a  statesman,  when 
no  public  service,  however  valuable  to  his  country,  would  open  a 
single  door  to  him?  From  the  pulpit  to  the  skating  rink,  this 
social  ostracism  pursues  him  witli  a  relentless  rigor,  and  drives 
him  like  a  hunted  beast  into  the  lowest  depths  of  social  degrada- 
tion, to  lead  an  almost  purely  animal  life,  without  hope  of  any 
ameliorating  change,  and  with  even*  noble  aspiration  for  social 
usefulness,  social  enjoyment,  and  social  dignity  rudely  suppressed 
by  the  contemptuous  arrogance  of  those  who  preach  the  doctrine 
of  equality. 

One  who  had  only  superficially  studied  the  agitation  of  the 
Negro  question  in  Massachusetts,  might  be  led  to  believe  that 
there  was  no  prejudice  against  him  in  that  State.  He  might  ex- 
pect to  find  that  the  Negro  is  there  treated  like  any  other  member 
of  society;  free  to  indulge  in  social  intercourse;  free  to  inter- 
marrv,  and  free  to  associate  in  private  and  in  public  with  the 
white^people.  If  there  is  equality  between  the  two  races,  these 
suggestions  should  not  shock  society  in  Massachusetts.  The 
people  of  France  have  never  offensively  advertised  their  sympa- 
thy with  the  Negro,  and  have  never  lectured  other  nations  about 
their  unfair  and  unjust  treatment  of  him.  Yet  even  on  the 
question  of  intermarriage,  white  society  there  has  never  discrimi- 
nated against  the  Negro.  If  he  be  a  gentleman,  the  Negro  from 
the  French  islands  of  the  West  Indies  has  always  been  received 
in  the  fashionable  salons  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  in  Paris, 
where  dwell  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  noblesse  of  France, 
a  circle  certainly  as  exclusive  and  as  aristocratic  as  any  society 
in  Boston.  This  Negro  from  the  French  West  Indies,  thus  soci- 
ally entertained,  is  the  same  kind  of  Negro  that  we  have  in  this 
country,  for  they  were  both  piously  transported  by  Boston  ship- 
owners from  the  same  country  in  Africa. 

We  have  said  enough  to  justify  the  claim  on  the  part  of  the 
Southern  people  for  some  consideration,  some  charity,  some  in- 
dulgence from  the  political  and  clerical  negrophilists  of  Massa- 
chusetts. They  have  a  wide  field  for  reform  at  home.  When 
they  shall  have  set  the  example  of  practicing  the  justice  and 
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Christian  brotherhood  which  they  preach,  then  we  may  consent 
to.  listen  to  their  denunciations  of  those  who  refuse  to  imitate 
their  superior  virtues. 

It  seems  to  be  intended  by  Providence  that  every  nation 
must  deal  with  some  great  problem  whose  solution  strains  the 
bonds  of  society  and  taxes  the  wisest  statesmanship  of  its  gov- 
ernment. But  we  may  take  the  whole  field  of  political,  religious, 
social,  and  economic  agitation,  and  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that 
for  the  scope  of  its  evil  influences  and  results  upon  society  and 
government,  and  its  perplexing  difficulties,  the  race  problem  in 
this  country  promises  to  be  the  most  serious  of  all.  Forced  upon 
the  Southern  people  against  their  protest,  it  has  been  aggravated 
by  partisan  legislation  to  such  an  extent  that  many  despair  of  its 
possible  solution.  It  is  easy  for  people  at  the  North,  who  are 
living  in  peace  and  luxury,  removed  from  the  vexations  and 
perils  of  race  conflicts,  to  pass  a  hasty  judgment  upon  those  whose 
misfortune  it  is  to  confront  their  dire  consequences.  Governor 
Eyre  of  Jamaica  was  made  a  victim  of  popular  clamor  4>y  the 
sentimentalists  of  England,  who  were  safe  from  any  danger,  be- 
cause he  suppressed  with  vigor  a  Negro  insurrection  headed  by 
George  William  Gordon,  who  was  executed.  Every  one  who  has 
ever  seen  an  excited  mob  of  Negroes,  lashed  into  frenzy  and  sav- 
age fury  against  the  white  race,  ought  to  know  that  by  his  prompt 
action  he  saved  from  massacre  the  fifteen  thousand  white  inhabi- 
tants of  that  island.  That  there  has  been  less  violence  and  less 
bloodshed  at  the  South  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  at  the  onset  of  any 
trouble,  the  white  people  have  been  prompt  and  determined  to 
teach  the  Negro  that  wanton  desolation  and  destruction  of  prop- 
erty, and  the  wholesale  murder  of  women  and  children  by  an 
infuriated  and  savage  mob,  wili  not  be  tolerated  by  the  white 
people  of  this  country.  As  a  result  of  this  stern  policy,  peace 
and  quiet  have  reigned  for  years  at  the  South,  and  both  races 
are  living  on  friendly  and  satisfactory  terms. 

The  Negroes  had  once  an  opportunity  to  solve  this  race  ques- 
tion. In  1791  the  French  National  Convention  passed  the  mem- 
orable decree  giving  to  the  free  people  of  color  in  Hayti  the 
unlimited  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  possessed  by  the  French 
citizens.     Immediatelv  there  was  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves. 
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The  French  government,  seeing  what  a  mess  they  had  made  of 
this  race  question,  repealed  the  decree,  and  thereupon  the  Negroes 
in  Hayti  determined  to  solve  what  was  to  them  a  white  problem, 
in  contrast  to  what  is  to  us  a  Negro  problem.  They  massacred 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  on  the  island  who  did  not  succeed 
in  taking  refuge  on  the  ships  then  in  the  harbor.  They  estab- 
lished their  own  government,  and  to-day  according  to  the  law  of 
the  black  republic  not  a  white  man  can  hold  an  office  or  own  a 
foot  of  land.  This  solution  does  not  commend  itself  for  its  hu- 
manity, but  it  shows  that  the  Negroes  firmly  believed  in  the  doc- 
trine that  in  case  of  conflict  one  of  the  two  races  must  absolutely 
dominate. 

Unfortunately  for  the  two  races,  the  reconstruction  policy 
sowed  seeds  of  race  discord  and  race  animosity  which  have  borne 
their  legitimate  fruit.  That  foul  bird  of  prey,  the  carpet-bagger, 
for  the  purpose  of  robbing  the  Southern  people  of  the  remnant  of 
property  left  to  them  by  the  most  desolating  war  known  in  his- 
tory, encouraged  the  deluded  Negro  to  believe  that  the  federal 
government  intended  that  he  should  govern  the  white  race  in  the 
South.  The  result  was  that  Negro  governments  which  would 
have  been  a  disgrace  to  a  third-rate  mud  village  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  were  established  by  political  frauds  and  military  force. 
The  Southern  white  people  determined  that  the  torches  of  Cau- 
casian civilization  should  not  be  extinguished.  They  overthrew 
these  scandalous  governments  in  the  interest  of  both  races,  for 
they  represented  nothing  but  political  depravity,  personal  turpi- 
tude, and  public  immorality.  It  was  an  arduous  and  a  brave 
contest,  in  which  the  Southern  people  exhibited  civic  virtues  that 
eclipsed  their  military  prowess  during  the  war.  The  Negro  to- 
day has  even*  reason  to  know  that  under  no  circumstances  will 
the  white  people  submit  to  his  government  and  his  domination. 
The  Negro  can  live,  can  prosper,  and  can  be  happy  under  a  white 
man's  government,  but  a  white  man  can  never  and  will  never  do 
either  under  a  Negro  government. 

This  problem  is  still  far  from  being  solved.  Our  plain  duty 
should  be  not  to  make  its  solution  more  difficult.  We  insist  that 
it  is  time  for  the  Northern  people  to  acknowledge  that,  inasmuch 
as  this  race  question  directly  affects  the  interests,  the  civilization, 
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and  the  destiny  of  the  Southern  people,  to  them  alone  should  be 
conlided  the  task  and  the  responsibility  of  solving  it.  To  them 
it  is  a  domestic  and  a  home-rule  question  surpassing  in  its  im- 
portance and  gravity  every  national  question.  The  Southern 
people  never  concern  themselves  about  matters  which  are  of  purely 
municipal  cognizance  in  the  North.  Their  political  education 
has  taught  them  to  respect  the  proprieties  of  State  comity.  The 
rules  of  international  etiquette  which  forbid  one  nation  to  inter- 
meddle with  the  local  and  domestic  affaire  of  another  should  be 
applied  to  the  relations  of  the  people  of  the  different  States,  par- 
ticularly upon  this  race  question,  which  presents  so  many  points 
of  irritation,  and  so  much  cause  for  resentment  on  the  part  of  a 
sensitive  community. 

It  would  be  useless  to  prophesy  as  to  the  future  of  the  Negro 
in  this  country.  In  the  South  to-day  he  is  happy,  contented,  and 
satisfied.  The  reason  is  that  there  is  always  a  demand  for  his 
labor,  and  that  his  wants,  cares,  anxieties,  and  aspirations  are  very 
limited.  In  these  respects  the  Negroes  have  every  advantage  over 
every'  other  laboring  class  in  the  world.  In  the  South  his  wood, 
his  water,  his  wages,  his  rations,  his  cabin,  and  his  garden  spot 
are  always  at  his  command.  Comparatively  speaking,  he  is  a 
stranger  to  the  terrible  distresses  of  poverty,  and  scarcely  knows 
what  it  is  to  think  of  the  morrow  with  its  attendant  disappoint- 
ments and  responsibilities,  as  regards  supporting,  educating,  and 
elevating  the  family. 

If  his  lot  is  to  continue  to  be  one  of  inferiority,  rather  than 
appeal  to  the  political  favoritism  of  the  federal  government,  or 
to  the  partisan  sympathies  of  Northern  philanthropists,  as  he 
has  done  in  the  past,  he  should  rely  implicitly  upon  the  magna- 
nimity of  his  white  fellow-citizens  of  ihe  South,  to  treat  him  with 
the  justice  and  generosity  due  to  his  unfortunate  condition. 

J.  B.  Eustis. 


